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CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESENTS, 


2 l \ GUINEAS. 


BABIES’ 
CLOAKS* 
1 GUINEA 



BABIES" 

HOODS, 

1 GUINEA 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 25 GUINEAS. 


Babies' Baskets, 1 Guinea. 
Christening Caf». 1 Guinea. 

Shirts, 2s. Caps, 2s. fid. Gowns, 6s. 

AH the beautiful Materials used in the business 


Sold by the Yard. 




White Ihressing Gowns, I Guinea; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2";. fid ; 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d.; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

Outfit for India Voyage. 

Longelotb Chemises, 2s. Ikl.; 

Nightgowns, 8s. 9d.; 

Slips, Ss. ikl; 

THIS PART OP THE BUSINESS UNDER TUB 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS. 


Chamois Leather, with Black Feet 

Waterproof Riding Talma, 1* Guinea. 
Young Gentlemen's Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s.; 
School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 


RIDING HABITS b\ TO 81 GUINEAS. 


Linsey Riding Habits 


for little Girls, 
2} Guineas. 


Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for 

Thirty Years. 

53, BAKER STREET, 



w 




November, 18GI. 


(Drift) /arm ^bucrtisfr. 


Chapman and Hall’s New Publications. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 

BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

A NEW WORK BY T. COLLEY GRATTAN, Literary and Political 

Recollections and Sketches. l In November . 

1 vol. post 8vo. 

WITCH STORIES. Collected by E. LYNN LINTON, Author of 

■ Azeth the Egyptian,’ &c. O November. 

In post 8vo. 

A NEW WORK ON AMERICA, BY J. G. KOHL. {i n November. 

1 vol. post 8vo. 

INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN FRANCE. [In November. 

1 vol. post 8vo. 

TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE^ 

2 vols. post Svo. 

THE DUTCH AT HOME. Essays from the Revue des DeuxMondes 

By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, Author of * The English at Horae.’ Translated by LASCELLES 
WRAXALL. 


1. Geology in Holland. 

2. Dutch Manners. 

3. The Peat Beds. 


4. The Fisheries. 

5. Whales and Whaling. 

6 Pauperism and Charity. ! 
10. A Page of Dutch History. 


7. The Universities. 

8. The Jews in Holland. 

9. Zoological Gardens. 

[This day 


1 vol. post 8vo. 

A WORK ON FARMING. By the Rev. W. BEEVER. 


[In November. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE CRUSADES. By 

VOX SYBEL. Edited by LADY DUFF GORDON. [> November. 

1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 

THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND ECW T OSEE 

AND KNOW THEM. By CAPTAIN A. W. DRAYSON, R.A. With Illustrations. [In .November. 

1 vol. demy Svo. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DUKE OF RICHMOND. [/» the press. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. 

LITTLE DORRIT. By CHARLES DICKENS. Forming the New 

Volume of the CHEAP J5D1T10N of Mr. DICKENS’S WORKS. /n November. 

In 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 

A NEW EDITION OF 

POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. \_mNovember. 


No. 9. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


Chapman and Hall’s New Publications. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

ME. DICKENS’S NEW WOKK, 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dickens. In 3 vols. post 

8vo. Fifth Edition. [This day. 

THREE GATES IN YERSE. By Chauncey Hare Townshend. 

Second Edition. In crown 8vo. [This day. 

THE CONSTABLE OP THE TOWER; an Historical Romance. 

By W. H. Ainsworth. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

TANNHAUSER; or, the Battle of the Bards: a Poem. By 

Neville Temple and Edward Trevor. Third Edition. In fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

[This day. 

LA BE AT A: a Novel. By T. A. Trollope. Second Edition. In 

2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 16s. 

FORAYS AMONG* THE SALMON AND DEER. By J. Conway. 

In post 8vo. 6s. 

OUR CRUISE IN THE CLAYMORE; with a VISIT to DAMAS¬ 
CUS and the LEBANON. By Mrs. Harvev, of Ickwell-Bury. In post 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 10s. Q>d. 

OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR PHYSIC. By Benjamin 

Ridge, M.D. In fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. By Alphonse Esquiros. Translated 

by Lascelles Wraxall. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH; or, How Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires. 

Third Edition. In post 8vo. 9s. 

A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Walter White. Fourth Edition. 

Post 8 vo. with Map, 4s. 

A LONDONER’S WALK TO THE LAND’S END, AND A TRIP 

TO THE SCILLY ISLES. By Walter White. Second Edition. Post 8vo. with 
Maps, 4s. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Charles Dickens. 

Third Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR. A Story of an 

Interdict. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. Post 8vo. with a Portrait, 12s. 

HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. 

By Thomas Macknigiit. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 50s. 

COSTUME IN ENGLAND. By F. W. Fairholt. A New Edition, 

with Additions and nearly of 700 Woodcuts by the Author. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

LUCILE : a Poem. By Owen Meredith, Author of ‘ The Wanderer,’ 

&c. In crown 8vo. 12s. 

THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, DUKE OF WEL¬ 
LINGTON. By Charles Ddke Yonge. With Portrait, Plane, and Maps. 2 vols. 
8vo. 40s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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COMMAND. 

PENMAKER 

QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS, 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will insure 

universal preference. 

For General Use.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 

For Bold Free Writing. —Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points 
For Gentlemen’s Use.— FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan 
Quill, Large Barre Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and 
Broad Points. 

For General Writing. —No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No. 262 In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 

For Commercial Purposes. —The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382 
The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. The 
Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 

Manufactory: Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 99 New Street, 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 

WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E,C. 



Allen’s Patent Portmanteaus and 

Travelling Sags with square openings. 

LADIES’ WARDROBE TRUNKS, 

DRESSING BAGS WITH SILVER FITTINGS, 

DESPATCH BOXES* 

Writing- and Dressing Oases, 

AND 500 OTHER ARTICLES FOR HOME OR CONTINENTAL 
TRAVELLING. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 

Also Allen’s Barrack Furniture Catalogue of Portable Bedsteads, Drawers, 
Easy-Chairs, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 



J. W. ALLEN, MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE, 

22 and 31 West Strand, London, W.C. 


DEBILITY: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 

A GUIDE to the Cure of Nervousness, Low Spirits, Loss of Nervous 

Power, and Indigestion. Illustrated by Cases, with the means of cure used in each case. 
Free by post on receipt of Two Stamps. Sent direct from the author, H. SMITH, M.D. 
8 Burton Crescent, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTTSER. 


MR. TIIOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


HISTORY OP FREIDRICH THE SECOND, 

CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 

With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition, Yds. I. and II., demy 8vo., 40s. 

Vols. HI and IV. are in the Press* 


UNIFORM EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. In 2 Volumes. 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES; with Elucidations 
and Connecting Narrative. In 3 Volumes. 18s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING.—LIFE OF SCHILLER. One Volume. 6s. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 Volumes. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS.—HERO WORSHIP. One Volume. 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Volume. 6s. 

CHARTISM.—PAST AND PRESENT. One Volume. 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Volume. 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Gothe. A Translation. In 2 Volumes. 12s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 

OF THE WORKS OF 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 

Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully Revised by the Author. With the 
Original Illustrations. 

NOW ISSUING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE 7s. Gd. EACH. 


Already Published . 

PICKWICK PAPERS... 2 vols. 15s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. . 2 vols. 15s 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 15s. 


To be followed by 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. .. 2 vols 

BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 V ol 

OLIVER TWIST. 1 V0 1 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY, & AMERICAN NOTES. 1 vol. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS.. 1 V ol 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FI.OUR. 

In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d.; and Tins, Is. 


The most interesting account of its value, as an article of daily use, is given in 

“ The Leisure Hour,” 

of May 30,18G1, in a Paper upon " Maize or Indian Corn,” from which the following 

is an extract:— 

“ Ever since the Potato Famine of 1846-7, very large quantities of Maize have 
been imported, and the amount is still increasing; this is partly referable to an inge¬ 
nious and very successful method of manufacture, conducted at PAiSLEY by Messrs. 
BRJWN & POISON, an engraving of the operation in whose factory is appended. 
There can be no doubt that the amylaceous mateml prepared and sold by them has all 
the advantages which they claim for it, under the name of PATENT CORN FLOUR.” 

Families cannot use too much caution in the purchase of this celebrated article, 
other kinds being often substituted, encouraged by the issue of fraudulent announce¬ 
ments. Many Grocers, Chemists, &c., who supply the best-quality in preference to 
best-profit articles, sell none but Brown & Polson’s, of which “The Lancet” states, 
July 24, 1858, “ This is superior to anything of the kind known ”—an opinion indis¬ 
putably confirmed by scientific tests and public appreciation. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 

Are confidently recommended as a simple 
but certain Remedy for Indigestion. They 
act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any 
0* A H ■ jg® 18 1 C circumstances; and thousands of persons 

I# IVII Lab H I Ha L ^ can now bear testimony to the benefits to 

be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at Is. 1 £c?., 2s. 9c?., and 11s. each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION! — Be sure to ask for ‘ NORTON'S PILLS/ and do not be persuaded to 
purchase the various imitations. 



MORE GRAY HAIR. 

U N WIN & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN HAIR- 
DYE, after Twenty Years’ con¬ 
stant use over the whole world, 
is now universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the only hair-dye 
V simple in application, and satis- 
' factory in the result. 

In cases at 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. 

BEWARE OP IMITATIONS. 



GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
the finest Starch she ever used. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

JUDGED BY THE IMMENSE DE- 

t) MAND, this Universal Remedy now stands 
the first in public favour and confidence; this result 
has been acquired by the test of fifty years’ expe¬ 
rience. These Lozenges may be found on sale in 
every Britisn colony, and throughout India and 
China they have been highly esteemed wherever 
introduced. For Coughs, Asthma, and all affec¬ 
tions of the Throat and Chest, they are the most 
agreeable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, is. lfd., and Tins, 
2s. 9 d., 4s. 6 d., and 10s. 6 d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors In the World. 


H AIR-DYEING ROOMS.—UNWIN 

and ALBERT’S, 24 Piccadilly, are as private 
and replete with every convenience and comfort as 
a lady’s own dressing-room, and where the hair can 
be coloured the lightest shade of flaxen or the dark¬ 
est shade of brown or black, by experienced assist¬ 
ants at moderate charges. 


/CONSUMPTION, Coughs, Asthma, 

\J Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Headaches, 
Hysteria, Diarrhcea, and Diphtheria. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.R.C.S., and Ex- 
Army Medical Staff, discovered a property to which 
he gave the name of * Chlorodyne' (trade mark). 
It is found to relieve pain, afford sleep and rest, 
allay nervous irritations, and arrest disease in a 
marvellous manner, when all other remedies fail. 
During the convulsive or teething period of chil¬ 
dren its use is invaluable, as also in many affections 
of old age. Numerous medical testimonials esta¬ 
blish its bond fide nature, virtues, and value to 
families, households, and invalids. Chlorodyne is 
not to be confounded with spurious compounds sold 
in imitation. 

SOLE MANUFACTURER 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 

33 Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury-square, 
London. 

None genuine without the words ‘D. J. Collis 
Browne's Chlorodyne ’ on the Government stamp 
of each 2 s. 9 d. and 4s. 6 d. bottle, which can be for ¬ 
warded on receipt of Post-office order or stamps. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


Price 6s., the 

NATIONAL REVIEW. 

NO. XXVI. 


I. Principle and No-Principle in 

Foreign Policy. 

II. Medieval English Literature : 

Piers Ploughman. 

III. The Great Arabian. 

IV. British Columbia. 

V. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Elsie Venner. 


CONTENTS: 


VI. The Science op Language. 

VII. Street Ballads. 

VIII. Tracts for Priests and People. 
IX. Is Cotton King ? 

X. The American Constitution at 
the Present Crisis. 

XI. Books op the Quarter suitable 
for Reading Societies. 


le^e—. lAtaiS ££ 

Churoh'or 3 State'- 6 whose 2^^ ‘'T °*“ 1 ° f -me constituted party in 

and determuTthedtatK *£*Z “l* fi ” d “ ntre g™ity, 

philosophy. * leii C11 ^ 1( l ue on literature, art, manners, and 

theTcienSdl^teluJ “th ^ free to a PP r0!wh eYer 7 Problem from 

To learn the policy of a ™rtv or th^I**? 0US t !? 0r0B ? 1 “f 3 - 1111(1 Kek for it a judicial solution, 
he cares for the principles which underlie °fl* f 60 *’ tlle reader must look elsewhere ; but if 

"tzzfszs ;‘T"i y “* rari *£• “ w m 

In every stratum of Unrated ^1^^^.-^? r °° m 1°'' * journal conducted in this spirit, 
reports of the newer aspects of rflkrio.T'^ ‘mi™' *?•“ a J’ 0U “!? who can weIcome trustworthy 
their political duties in the atm/h and P hl lo-phic thought, and are glad to seek light on 

strength ofttis h' ° f f','? V ° f ' ,he dubs ' 0n <* *** 

displeasure. At the rame time it w ‘T rehed throu S! °ocasional storms of partisan 
another form of party naiTownA' as ne '. ei > j’y an y cosmopolitan professions (which are but 
conflict, the Eerie^ra^^r^l^ r l lCted , £ “T of ‘ N “;’ 1(1 times of foreign 
disparagement of their own country^ “ternatianal justice to the invariable 

protested against the imitation of nil’ a ^ • dlscu *f lon ot mter nal reform, they have 
the adequate expansion of uolitical frnnT 01 ^ 1 ^! R method trul 7 historical for 

religious thought and life of Fno-lni \ +L 4 J 1SG ’ 11 deman duig tree development for the 
as effete, ordesiredoftl£W 67 T* treated the exi * tin g and churches 
notices, though Numerous of, Sphitual exi ^ encies of the nation. The 
general tone of hearty reverence for the di t^ hl6t01 T’° nl y f erve to make clearer the 
tutions. 7 * the dlstmc tive bases ot English character, life, and insti- 

sp^k thin of'ib^riUwftTncfpte 8 T E h?y E mLy he h COndUCt T 818 ^ at libeMy to 

quality, to refer to the yolunfes already repubLffiiomTS£ P ’ “ eVidence of its 

pubUshers^w^ftthe^rien^of *vl^ “‘V’ ' Vit j 1 tbe 7** 186?, upon a new stage. The 
the publication. Thei/direct interest iflT 40 gUlde .f, bam ’ arc taking a considerable stake in 
ment, except by disembarrassing it n e v' 4 ’- kowever > w, ll in no way afiect the literary manage- 
encouragement of an ample and growing succS Car8S ’ “ d obtainillg for U > 33 thc y ho P e , the 
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BY HEB MAJESTY’S BOYAI LETTEBS PATENT. 

RIMMEL’S 


PERFUME VAPORIZER. 


An Ei^nt, Cheap, and Portable Apparatus, for diffusing the fragrance 
of flowers m apartments, ball-rooms, &c., and for purifying the air iu 
houses and sick chambers. Recommended by Dr. Letheby Dr. 
llASSALL, &c., as greatly superior to the means in use hitherto. * 


Price, from 6s. upwards. 

Sold by all Perfumery Dealers, and by the Inventor and Patentee, 

E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 

96 Strand, & 24 Cornhill, London ; and 1 ? Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS. 

These Volu ™s are handsomely printed in crown 8 vo., and published at Five Shillings ea h. 

Just published, 

MISREPRESENTATION: 

A NOVEL. 

BY ANNA H. DRURY. AUTHOR OP ■ FRIENDS AND FORTUNES,’ ETC. 

Second Edition. 


TI ^Di?)y Gri^d° G0 ’ Pa3sages in the Life of Unsuccessful Man. By the Author of 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. 2nd Edition. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. 6th Edition. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. 5th Edition. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. 4th Edit. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OP BALLYCLORAN. 3rd Edit. 
\V. M THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With Illustrations by the 

Author. 3rd Edition. J 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 2nd Edition 

Crown 8vo. • 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. 4th Edition. 

G. A SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT; with some London Scenes they 
Shine upon. 2nd Edition. ' 

W 'toi™ LS ' 3 OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM ‘HOUSEHOLD 
MEM0IRS: Amtesador ’ Author ’ a " d Conjuror. Written by 
MISS MULOCH’S HEAD OP THE FAMILY. 6th Edition. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


STERLING SILVER. —WILLIAM S. BURTON 

has added to his Extensive Stock of General FURNISHING IRONMONGERY and HOUSE-FUR¬ 
NISHING REQUISITES a selection of STERLING SILVER SERVICES for the table or for presentation. 
His prices will be found considerably below those usually charged 


Fiddle Pattern, oz. s. d. £. s. d. 

12 Table Spoons . . 30 at 7 4 . . 110 0 

19 Table Forks . . 30 „ 7 4 [. . 11 0 0 

12 Dessert Spoons . 20 „ 7 4 . . 7 6 8 

12 Dessert Forks . 20 „ 7 4 . . 7 6 8 

2 Gravy Spoons . 10 „ 7 4 . . 3 13 4 

1 Soup Ladle . . 9 „ 7 4 . . 3 6 0 

4 Sauce Ladles . . 10 „ 7 10 . . 3 18 4 

1 Fish Slice. 210 0 

4 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. 10 0 

1 Mustard Spoon, ditto. 0 7 0 

12 TeaSpoons .. 10 at 7 10 . . 3 18 4 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs. 013 6 

1 Moist Sugar Spoon. 0 8 6 

1 Sugar Sifter. 0 15 0 

1 Butter Knife. 0 13 6 


£57 16 10 

Cottage Pattern Tea & Coffee Service. 

oz. s. d. £. s. d. 

Teapot ..... 22 at 10 0 . i 11 0 o 

Sugar Basin ... 14 „ 11 0 . . 7 14 0 

Milk Ewer ... 7 „ 11 0 . . 3 17 0 

Coffee-pot .... 25 „ 10 0 . . 12 10 0 


£35 1 0 


King’sPattern. oz. s. d. £. s. d. 

12 Table Spoons .. 40 at 7 6 . . 15 O d 

12 Table Forks . . 40 „ 7 6 . . 15 0 0 

12 Dessert Spoons . 24 ,, 7 6 . . 9 0 0 

12 Dessert Forks . 23 „ 7 6 . . 8 12 6 

2 Gravy Spoons . 11 „ 7 6 . . 4 2 6 

1 Soup Ladle ... 11 „ 7 6 . . 4 2 6 

4 Sauce Ladles . . 11 „ 8 0 . . 4 8 0 

4 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. 1 19 0 

1 M ustard Spoon, ditto. 0 10 6 

1 Fish Slice. 300 

12 Tea Spoons ... 14 at 8 0 . . 5 12 0 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs. 15 0 

1 Moist Sugar Spoon. 0 15 0 

1 Sugar Sifter. 130 

1 Butter Knife. 110 


£75 11 0 

King’s Pattern, Richly Chased. 

oz. s. d. £. s. d. 

Teapot,.23 at 10 6 . . 12 1 6 

Sugar Basin ... 13 „ 11 6 . . 796 

Cream Ewer . . . f 7 „ 11 6 .. 4 06 

Coffee-pot .... 26 „ 10 6 . . 13 13 0 


£37 4 t 6 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE, 

may be had gratis and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Traj s, Urns, and Kettles, 
Clocks’ Table Cutlery. Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet 
Furniture &c with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms at 39 OXFORD STREET, 
W ; 1 1a 2, 3. and 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, and 6 PERRY’S PLACE; and 1 NEWMAN 
MEWS, LONDON. 


SANGSTER 5 S 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FEAMES. 


'THESE WELL-KNOWN ARTICLES 

-1 may be obtained of most Umbrella Dealers in the 
United Kingdom, and of the Patentees 

W. & J. SANGSTER, 

140 ItKGOT STIiEET, W. 

94 FLEET STKEET, E.C. 

10 KOUL EXCHANGE, E.C. 

7a CHEAI’SIDE, E.C. 




Wholesale List of Prices forwarded on application at the Manufactory, 
75 Cheapside, E.C. 


N.B.—SUN SHADES for HOT CLIMATES in GREAT VARIETY. 



















































































































































































Lucias Mason in his Study. 











































































































































































CHAPTEE XXXIII. 


THE ANGEL OF LIGHT. 

In speaking of the character and antecedents of Felix Graham 1 
have said that he was moulding a wife for himself. The idea of a 
wife thus moulded to fit a man’s own grooves, and educated to suit 
matrimonial purposes according to the exact views of the future 
husband was by no means original with him. Other men have 
moulded their wives, but I do not know that as a rule the practice 
has been found to answer. It is open, in the first place, to this 
objection,—that the moulder does not generally conceive such idea 
very early in life, and the idea when conceived must necessarily be 
carried out on a young subject. Such a plan is the result of much 
deliberate thought, and has generally arisen from long observation, 
on the part of the thinker, of the unhappiness arising from 
marriages in which there has been no moulding. Such a frame of 
mind comes upon a bachelor, perhaps about his thirty-fifth year, 
and then he goes to work with a girl of fourteen. The operation 
takes some ten years, at the end of which the moulded bride 
regards her lord as an old man. On the whole I think that 
the ordinary plan is the better, and even the safer. Dance with a 
girl three times, and if you like the light of her eye and the tone 
of voice with which she, breathless, answers your little questions 
about horseflesh and music—about affairs masculine and feminine,— 
then take the leap in the dark. There is danger, no doubt; but 
the moulded wife is, I think, more dangerous. 

With Felix Graham the matter was somewhat different, seeing 
that he was not yet thirty, and that the lady destined to be the 
mistress of his family had already passed through three or four 
years of her noviciate. He had begun to be prudent early in life; 
or had become prudent rather by force of sentiment than by force 
of thought. Mary Snow was the name of his bride-elect; and it is 
probable that, had not circumstances thrown Maiy Snow in his way, 
he would not have gone out of his way to seek a subject for his 
experiment. Mary Snow was the daughter of an engraver,—not of 
an artist who receives four or five thousand pounds for engraving 
the chef-d’oeuvre of a modem painter,—but of a man who executed 
flourishes on ornamental cards for tradespeople, and assisted in the 
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illustration of circus playbills. With this man Graham had become 
acquainted through certain transactions of his with the press, and 
had found him to be a widower, drunken, dissolute, and generally 
drowned in poverty. One child the man had, and that child was 
Mary Snow. 

How it came r to pass that the young barrister first took upon 
himself the charge of maintaining and educating this poor child 
need not now be told. His motives had been thoroughly good, and 
in the matter he had endeavoured to act the part of a kind 
Samaritan. He had found her pretty, half starved, dirty, ignorant, 
and modest; and so finding her had made himself responsible for 
feeding, cleaning, and teaching her,—and ultimately for marrying 
her. One would have said that in undertaking a task of such 
undoubted charity as that comprised in the three first charges, he 
would have encountered no difficulty from the drunken, dissolute, 
impoverished engraver. But the man from the beginning was 
cunning; and before Graham had succeeded in obtaining the 
custody of the child, the father had obtained a written undertaking 
from him that he would marry her at a certain age if her conduct 
up to that age had been becoming. As to this latter stipulation no 
doubt had arisen; and indeed Graham had so acted by her that 
had she fallen away the fault would have been all her own. There 
wanted now but one year to the coming of that day on which 
he was bound to make himself a happy man, and hitherto he 
himself had never doubted as to the accomplishment of his under¬ 
taking. 

He had told his friends,—those with whom he was really 
intimate, Augustus Staveley and one or two others,—what was to 
be his matrimonial lot in life ; and they had ridiculed him for his 
quixotic chivalry. Staveley especially had been strong in his 
conviction that no such marriage would ever take place, and had 
already gone so far as to plan another match for his friend. 

4 You know you do not love her,’ he had said, since Felix had 
been staying on this occasion at Noningsby. 

4 1 know no such thing,’ Felix had answered, almost in anger. 

‘ On the contrary I know that I do love her.’ 

4 Yes, as I love my niece Maria, or old Aunt Bessy, who always 
supplied me with sugar-candy when I was a boy.’ 

4 It is I that have supplied Mary with her sugar-candy, and the 
love thus engendered is the stronger.’ 

4 Nevertheless you are not in love with her, and never will be, 
and if you marry her you will commit a great sin.’ 

4 How moral you have grown!’ 

‘ No, I’m not. I’m not a bit moral. But I know very well when 
a man is in love with a girl, and I know very well that you’re not 
in love with Mary Snow. And I tell you what, my friend, if you 
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do marry her you are done for life. There will absolutely be an 
end of you.’ 

‘ You mean to say that your royal highness will drop me.’ 

‘ I mean to say nothing about myself. My dropping you or not 
dropping you won’t alter your lot in life. I know very well 
what a poor man wants to give him a start; and a fellow like you 
who has such quaint ideas on so many things requires all the assist¬ 
ance he can get. You should look out for money and connection. 5 

‘ Sophia Fumival, for instance. 5 

‘ No ; she would not suit you. I perceive that now. 5 

‘ So I supposed. Well, my dear fellow, we shall not come to 
loggerheads about that. She is a very fine girl, and you are 
welcome to the hatful of money—if you can get it. 5 

‘ That’s nonsense. I’m not thinking of Sophia Fumival any more 
than you are. But if I did it would be a proper marriage. Now— 5 
And then he went on with some further very sage remarks about 
Miss Snow. 

All this was said as Felix Graham was lying with his broken 
bones in the comfortable room at Noningsby; and to tell the truth, 
when it was so said his heart was not quite at ease about Mary 
Snow. Up to this time, having long since made up his mind that 
Mary should be his wife, he had never allowed his thoughts to be 
diverted from that purpose. Nor did he so allow them now,—as 
long as he could prevent them from wandering. 

► But, lying there at Noningsby, thinking of those sweet Christmas 
♦ evenings, how was it possible that they should not wander ? His 
friend had told him that he did not love Mary Snow; and then, when 
alone, he asked himself whether in truth he did love her. He had 
pledged himself to marry her, and he must carry out that pledge. 
But nevertheless did he love her ? And if not her, did he love 
any other ? 

Mary Snow knew very well what was to be her destiny, and 
indeed had known it for the last two years. She was now nineteen 
years old,—and Madeline Staveley was also nineteen; she was 
nineteen, and at twenty she was to become a wife, as by agreement 
between Felix Graham and Mr. Snow, the drunken engraver. 
They knew their destiny,—the future husband and the future 
wife,—and each relied with perfect faith on the good faith and 
affection of the other. 

Graham, while he was thus being lectured by Staveley, had 
under his pillow a letter from Mary. He wrote to her regularly—• 
on every Sunday, and on every Tuesday she answered him. 
Nothing could be more becoming than the way she obeyed all 
his behests on such matters; and it really did seem that in his 
case the moulded wife would turn out to have been well moulded. 
“When Staveley left him he again read Mary’s letter. Her letters 
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were always of the same length, filling completely the four sides 
of a sheet of note paper. They were excellently well written; 
and as no one word in them was ever altered or erased, it was 
manifest enough to Felix that the original composition was made on 
a rough draft. As he again read through the four sides of the little 
sheet of paper, he could not refrain from conjecturing what sort of 
a letter Madeline Staveley might write. Mary Snow’s letter ran as 
follows:— 


‘ 3 Bloomfield Terrace, Peckham, 

‘Tuesday, 10 January, 18—. 

‘ My dearest Felix ’—she had so called him for the last twelve- 
month by common consent between Graham and the very discreet 
lady under whose charge she at present lived. Previously to that 
she had written to him as, My dear Mr. Graham. 

‘ My dearest Felix, 

‘ I am very glad to hear that your arm and your two ribs are 
getting so much better. I received your letter yesterday, and was 
glad to hear that you are so comfortable in the house of the very 
kind people^with whom you are staying. If I knew them I would 
send them my respectful remembrances, but as I do not know them 
I suppose it would not be proper. But I remember them in my 
prayers.’—This last assurance was inserted under the express 
instruction of Mrs. Thomas, who however did not read Mary’s 
letters, but occasionally, on some subjects, gave her hints as to 
what she ought to say. Nor was there hypocrisy in this, for under 
the instruction of her excellent mentor she had prayed for the kind 
people.—‘ I hope you will be well enough to come and pay me a 
visit before long, but pray do not come before you are well enough 
to do so without giving yourself any pain. I am glad to hear that 
you do not mean to go hunting any more, for it seems to me to be a 
dangerous amusement.’ And then the first paragraph came to an end. 

‘ My papa called here yesterday. He said he was very badly oft’ 
indeed, and so he looked. I did not know what to say at first, but 
he asked me so much to give him some money, that I did give him 
at last all that I had. It was nineteen shillings and sixpence. 
Mrs. Thomas was angry, and told me I had no right to give 
away your money, and that I should not have given more than 
half a crown. I hope you will not be angry with me. I do not 
want any more at present. But indeed he was very bad, especially 
about his shoes. 

‘ I do not know that I have any more to say except that I put 
back thirty lines of Telemaque into French every morning before 
breakfast. It never comes near right, but nevertheless M. Grigaud 
says it is well done He says that if it came quite right I should 
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compose French as well as M. Fenelon, which of course I cannot 
expect. 

‘ I will now say good-bye, and I am yours most affectionately, 

‘Mary Snow/ 

There was nothing in this letter to give any offence to Felix 
Graham, and so he acknowledged to himself. He made himself so 
acknowledge, because on the first reading of it he had felt that he 
was half angry with the writer. It was clear that there was 
nothing in the letter which would justify censure;—nothing which 
did not, almost, demand praise. He would have been angry with 
her had she limited her filial donation to the half-crown which 
Mrs. Thomas had thought appropriate. He was obliged to her for 
that attention to her French which he had specially enjoined. 
Nothing could be more proper than her allusion to the Staveleys; 
—and altogether the letter was just what it ought to be. Never¬ 
theless it made him unhappy and irritated him. Was it well that 
he should marry a girl whose father was ‘ indeed very bad, but 
especially about his shoes ?’ Staveley had told him that connection 
would be necessary for him, and what sort of a connection would 
this be ? And was there one word in the whole letter that showed 
a spark of true love ? Did not the footfall of Madeline Staveley’s 
step as she passed along the passage go nearer to his heart than all 
the outspoken assurance of Mary Snow’s letter ? 

Nevertheless he had undertaken to do this thing, and he would 
do it ,—let the footfall of Madeline Staveley’s step be ever so sweet 
in his ear. And then, lying back in his bed, he began to think 
whether it would have been as well that he should have broken his 
neck instead of his ribs in getting out of Monkton Grange covert. 

Mrs. Thomas was a lady who kept a school consisting of three 
little girls and Mary Snow. She had in fact not been altogether 
successful in the line of life she had chosen for herself, and had 
hardly been able to keep her modest door-plate on her door, till 
Graham, in search of some home for his bride, then in the first 
noviciate of her moulding, had come across her. * Her means were 
now far from plentiful; but as an average number of three children 
still clung to her, and as Mary Snow’s seventy pounds per annum— 
to include clothes — were punctually paid, the small house at 
Peckham was maintained. Under these circumstances Mary Snow 
was somebody in the eyes of Mrs. Thomas, and Felix Graham was 
a very great person indeed. 

Graham had received his letter on a Wednesday, and on the 
following Monday Mary, as usual, received one from him. These 
letters always came to her in the evening, as she was sitting over 
her tea with Mrs. Thomas, the three children having been duly 
put to bed. Graham’s letters were very short, as a man with a 
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broken right arm and two broken ribs is not fluent with his pen. 
But still a word or two did come to her. 4 Dearest Mary, I am 
doing better and better, and I hope I shall see you in about a 
fortnight. Quite right in giving the money. Stick to the French. 
Your own F. G.’ But as he signed himself her own, his mind 
misgave him that he was lying. 

‘ It is very good of him to write to you while he is in such a 
state,’ said Mrs. Thomas. 

4 Indeed it is,’ said Mary—very good indeed.’ And then she 
went on with the history of 44 Basselas ” in his happy valley, by 
which study Mrs. Thomas intended to initiate her into that course 
of novel-reading which has become necessary for a British lady. 
But Mrs. Thomas had a mind to improve the present occasion. It 
was her duty to inculcate in her pupil love and gratitude towards 
the beneficent man who was doing so much for her. Gratitude for 
favours past and love for favours to come; and now, while that 
scrap of a letter was lying on the table, the occasion for doing so 
was opportune. 

4 Mary, I do hope you love Mr. Graham with all your heart and 
all your strength.’ She would have thought it wicked to say 
more ; but so far she thought she might go, considering the sacred tie 
which was to exist between her pupil and the gentleman in question. 

4 Oh, yes, indeed I do;’ and then Mary’s eyes fell wishfully on the 
cover of the book which lay in her lap while her finger kept the 
place. Basselas is not very exciting, but it was more so than 
Mrs. Thomas. 

4 You would be very wicked if you did not. And I hope you 
think sometimes of the very responsible duties which a wife owes 
to her husband. And this will be more especially so with you than 
with any other woman—almost that I ever heard of.’ 

There was something in this that was almost depressing to 
poor Mary’s spirit, but nevertheless she endeavoured to bear up 
against it and do her duty. 4 1 shall do all I can to please him, 
Mrs. Thomas;—and indeed I do try about the French. And he says 
I was right to give papa that money.’ 

4 But there will be many more things than that when you’ve 
stood at the altar with him and become his wife ;—bone of his bone, 
Mary.’ And she spoke these last words in a very solemn tone, 
shaking her head, and the solemn tone almost ossified poor Mary’s 
heart as she heard it. 

4 Yes; I know there will. But I shall endeavour to find out 
what he likes.’ 

4 I don’t think he is so particular about his eating and drinking 
as some other gentlemen; though no doubt he will like his things 
nice.’ 

‘ I know T he is fond of strong tea, and I sha’n’t forget that.’ 
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4 And about dress. He is not very ricb you know, Mary; but it 
will make bim unliappy if you are not always tidy. And bis own 
shirts—I fancy be has no one to look after them now, for I so often 
see the buttons off. You should never let one of them go into his 
drawers without feeling them all to see that they’re on tight.’ 

‘ I’ll remember that,’ said Mary, and then she made another little 
furtive attempt to open the book. 

4 And about your own stockings, Mary. Nothing is so useful to 
a young woman in your position as a habit of darning neat. I’m 
sometimes almost afraid that you don’t like darning.’ 

4 Oh, yes I do.’ That was a fib; but what could she do, poor 
girl, when so pressed ? 

‘ Because I thought you would look at Jane Eobinson’s and 
Julia Wright’s which are lying there in the basket. I did 
Eebecca’s myself before tea, till my old eyes were sore.* 

4 Oh, I didn’t know,’ said Mary, with some slight offence in her tone. 
4 Why didn’t you ask me to do them downright if you wanted ?’ 

1 It’s only for the practice it will give you.’ 

4 Practice ! I’m always practising something.’ But nevertheless 
she laid down the book, and dragged the basket of work up on to 
the table. 4 Why, Mrs. Thomas, it’s impossible to mend these; 
they’re all dam.’ 

4 Give them to me,’ said Mrs. Thomas. And then there was 
silence between them for a quarter of an hour during which Mary’s 
thoughts wandered away to the events of her future life. Would 
his stockings be so troublesome as these ? 

But Mrs. Thomas was at heart an honest woman, and as a rule 
was honest also in practice. Her conscience told her that 
Mr. Graham might probably not approve of this sort of practice for 
conjugal duties, and in spite of her failing eyes she resolved to do 
her duty. 4 Never mind them, Mary,’ said she. 4 1 remember now 
that you were doing your own before dinner.’ 

' 4 Of course I was,’ said Mary sulkily. 4 And as for practice, I 
don’t suppose he’ll want me to do more of that than anything else.’ 

4 Well, dear, put them by.’ And Miss Snow did put them by, 
resuming Easselas as she did so. Who darned the stockings of 
Easselas and felt that the buttons were tight on his shirts ? What 
a happy valley must it have been if a bride expectant were free 
from all such cares as these! 

4 I suppose, Mary, it will be some time in the spring of next 
year.’ Mrs. Thomas was not reading, and therefore a Ettle con¬ 
versation from time to time was to her a solace. 

4 What will be, Mrs. Thomas ?’ 

4 W T hy, the marriage.’ 

4 I suppose it will. He told father it should be early in 18—, 
and I shall be past twenty then.’ 
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‘ I wonder where you’ll go to live.’ 

‘ I don’t know. He has never said anything about that.’ 

‘ I suppose not; but I’m sure it will be a long way away from 
Peckham.’ In answer to this Mary said nothing, but could not 
help wishing that it might be so. Peckham to her had not been a 
place bright with happiness, although she had become in so marked 
a way a child of good fortune. And then, moreover, she had a deep 
care on her mind with which the streets and houses and pathways 
of Peckham were closely connected. It would be very expedient 
that she should go far, far away from Peckham when she had 
become, in actual fact, the very wife of Felix Graham. 

‘ Miss Mary,’ whispered the red-armed maid of all work, creeping 
up to Mary’s bedroom door, when they had all retired for the 
night, and whispering through the chink. ‘ Miss Mary. I ve 
somethink to say.’ And Mary opened the door. 6 I’ve got a letter 
from him:’ and the maid of all work absolutely produced a little 

note enclosed in a green envelope. 

‘ Sarah, I told you not,’ said Mary, looking very stern and 
hesitating with her finger whether or no she would take the letter. 

‘ But he did so beg and pray. Besides, miss, as he says hisself 
he must have his answer. Any gen’leman, he says, ’as a right to a 
answer. And if you’d a seed him yourself I’m sure you’d have took 
it. He did look so nice with a blue and gold liankercher round his 
neck. He was a-going to the the-a-tre he said.’ 

‘ And who was going with him, Sarah ?’ 

< Oh, no one. Only his mamma and sister, and them sort. He s 
all right—he is.’ And then Mary Snow did take the letter. 

4 And I’ll come for the answer when you’re settling the room after 
breakfast to-morrow ?’ said the girl. 

‘ No; I don’t know. I sha’n’t send any answer at all. But, 
Sarah, for heaven’s sake, do not say a word about it!’ 

‘ Who, I ? Laws love you, miss. I wouldn’t;—not for worlds 
of gold.’ And then Mary was left alone to read a second letter 

from a second suitor. ? 

‘ Angel of light!’ it began, ‘ but cold as your own fair name.’ 
Poor Mary thought it was very nice and very sweet, and though 
she was so much afraid of it that she almost wished it away, yet she 
read it a score of times. Stolen pleasures always are sweet. She 
had not cared to read those two lines from her own betrothed lord 
above once, or at the most twice; and yet they had been written 
by a good man,—a man superlatively good to her, and written too 
with considerable pain. 

She sat down all trembling to think of what she was doing; and 
then, as she thought, she read the letter again. * Angel of light! 
but cold as your own fair name.’ Alas, alas! it was very sweet to 
her! 






CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MR. FURNIVAL LOOKS FOR ASSISTANCE. 

* And you think that nothing can be done down there ?’ said Mr. 
Fumival to his clerk, immediately after the return of Mr. Crabwitz 
from Hamworth to London. 

‘ Nothing at all, sir,’ said Mr. Crabwitz, with laconic significance. 

‘ Well; I dare say not. If the matter could have been arranged 
at a reasonable cost, without annoyance to my friend Lady Mason, 
I should have been glad; but, on the whole, it will perhaps be 
better that the law should take its course. She will suffer a good 
deal, but she will be the safer for it afterwards.’ 

‘ Mr. Fumival, I went so far as to offer a thousand pounds !* 

‘ A thousand pounds! Then they’ll think we’re afraid of them.’ 

‘Not a bit more than they did before. Though I offered the 
money, he doesn’t know the least that the offer came from our side. 
But I’ll tell you what it is, Mr. Furnival—. I suppose I may 
speak my mind.’ 

‘Oh, yes! But remember this, Crabwitz; Lady Mason is no 
more in danger of losing the property than you are. It is a most 
vexatious thing, but there can be no doubt as to what the result 
will be.’ 

‘ Well, Mr. Furnival,—I don’t know.’ 

‘ In such matters, I am tolerably well able to form an opinion.’ 

‘Oh, certainly!’ 

‘And that’s my opinion. Now I shall be very glad to hear 
yours.’ 

‘ My opinion is this, Mr. Furnival, that Sir Joseph never made 
that codicil.’ 

‘ And what makes you think so ?’ 

‘ The whole course of the evidence. It’s quite clear there was 
another deed executed that day, and witnessed by Bolster and 
Kenneby. Had there been two documents for them to witness, they 
would have remembered it so soon after the occurrence.’ 

‘ Well, Crabwitz, I differ from you,—differ from you in toto 
But keep your opinion to yourself, that’s all. I’ve no doubt you 
did the best for us you could down at Hamworth, and I’m much 
obliged to you. You’ll find we’ve got our hands quite full again,— 
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almost too full.’ Then he turned round to his table, and to the 
papers upon it; whereupon, Crabwitz took the hint, and left the 

r0 °But when he had gone, Mr. Furnival again raised his eyes from the 
papers on the table, and leaning back in his chair, gave ^selfupto 
further consideration of the Orley Farm case. Crabwitz he knewwas 
a sharp, clever man, and now the opinion formed by Crabwitz, after 
having seen this Hamworth attorney, tallied with his own opinion. 
Yes; it was his own opinion. He had never said as much, even to 
himself, with, those inward words which a man uses when he 
assures himself of the result of his own thoughts; but he was, aware 
that it was his own opinion. In his heart of hearts, he did believe 
that that codicil had been fraudulently manufactured by his friend 
and client, Lady Mason. 

Under these circumstances, what should he do? He had the 
handle of his pen between his teeth, as was his habit when he 
was thinking, and tried to bring himself to some permanent resolu- 

How beautiful had she looked while she stood in Sir Perepme s 
library, leaning on the old man’s arm—how beautiful and how 
innocent! That was the form which his thoughts chiefly took 
And then she had given him her hand, and he still felt the soft 
silken touch of her cool fingers. He would not be a man if he 
could desert a woman in such a strait. And such a woman 
even guilty, had she not expiated her guilt by deep sorrow? And 
then he thought of Mr. Mason ofGrobyPark; and he thought o 
Sir Peregrine’s strong conviction, and of Judge Staveley s belie , 
and he thought also of the strong hold which public opinion and 
twenty years of possession would still give to the cause he favoured. 
He would still bring her through! Yes ; in spite of ber gui , 1 
she were guilty; on the strength of her mnocency, if she were 
innocent; but on account of her beauty, and soft hand and deep 
liquid eye. So at least he would have owned, could he have been 
honest enough to tell himself the whole truth. _ T 

But he must prepare himself for the battle m earnest. It 
not as though he had been briefed in this case, and had merely to 
perform the duty for which he had been hired. He was to under¬ 
take the whole legal management of the affair. He must settle 
what attorney should have the matter in hand, and instruct that 
attorney how to reinstruct him, and how to remstruct those other 
barristers who must necessarily be employed on the defence, m a 
case of such magnitude. He did not yet know under what form the 
attack would be made; but he was nearly certain that it would be 
done in the shape of a criminal charge. He hoped that it might 
take the direct form of an accusation of forgery. The strong© 
more venomous the charge made, the stronger also would be public 
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opinion in favour of the accused, and the greater the chance of 
an acquittal. But if she were to he found guilty on any charge, it 
would matter little on what. Any such verdict of guilty would be 
utter ruin and obliteration of her existence. 

He must consult with some one, and at last he made up his mind to 
go to his very old friend, Mr. Chaffanbrass. Mr. Chaffanbrass was 
safe, and he might speak out his mind to him without fear of 
damaging the cause. Not that he could bring himself to speak out 
his real mind, even to Mr. Chaffanbrass. He would so speak that 
Mr. Chaffanbrass should clearly understand him; but still, not even 
to his ears, would bo say that he really believed Lady Mason to 
have been guilty. How would it be possible that he should feign 
before a jury his assured, nay, his indignant conviction of his 
client’s innocence, if he had ever whispered to any one his con¬ 
viction of her guilt ? 

On that same afternoon he sent to make an appointment with 
Mr. Chaffanbrass, and immediately after breakfast, on the following 
morning, had himself taken to that gentleman’s chambers. The 
chambers of this great guardian of the innocence—or rather not- 
guiltiness of the public—were not i-n any so-named inn, but con¬ 
sisted of two gloomy, dark, panelled rooms in Ely Place. The 
course of our story, however, will not cause us to make many visits 
to Ely Place, and any closer description of them may be spared. I 
have said that Mr. Chaffanbrass and Mr. Furnival were very old 
friends. So they were. They had known each other for more than 
thirty years, and each knew the whole history of the other’s rise 
and progress in the profession; but any results of their friendship 
at present were but scanty. They might meet each other in the 
streets, perhaps, once in the year; and occasionally—but very 
seldom—might be brought together on subjects connected with 
their profession; as was the case when they travelled together 
down to Birmingham. As to meeting in each other’s houses, or 
coming together for the sake of the friendship which existed,—the 
idea of doing so never entered the head of either of them. 

All the world knows Mr. Chaffanbrass—either by sight or by 
reputation. Those who have been happy enough to see the face 
and gait of the man as, in years now gone, he used to lord it at the 
Old Bailey, may not have thought much of the privilege which was 
theirs. But to those who have only read of him, and know of his 
deeds simply by their triumphs, he was a man very famous and 
worthy to be seen. ‘ Look; that’s Chaffanbrass. It was he who 

cross-examined-at the Old Bailey, and sent him howling out of 

London, banished for ever into the wilderness.’ ‘Where, where? 
Is that Chaffanbrass ? What a dirty little man!’ 

To this dirty little man in Ely Place, Mr. Furnival now went in 
his difficulty. Mr. Furnival might feel himself sufficient to secure 
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the acquittal of an innocent person, or even of a guilty person, under 
ordinary circumstances; hut if any man in England could secure 
the acquittal of a guilty person under extraordinary circumstances, it 
would be Mr. Chaffanbrass. This had been his special line of work 

for the last thirty years. ... 

Mr. Chaffanbrass was a dirty little man ; and when seen without 
his gown and wig, might at a first glance be thought insignificant 
But he knew well how to hold his own in the world, and could 
maintain his opinion, unshaken, against all the judges m the land. 

‘ Well Eurnival, and what can I do for you?’ he said, as soon as the 
member for the Essex Marshes was seated opposite to him. ‘It 
isn’t often that the light of your countenance shines so far east as 
this Somebody must be in trouble, I suppose?’ 

‘Somebody is in trouble,’ said Mr. Furnival; and then he began 
to tell his story. Mr. Chaffanbrass listened almost m silence 
throughout. Now and then he asked a question by a word or two 
expressing no opinion whatever as he did so; but he was satisfied 
to leave the talking altogether in the hands of his visitor till the 
whole tale was told. ‘ Ah,’ he said then, ‘ a clever woman! 

‘ An uncommonly sweet creature too, said Mr. Furnw a . 

‘ I dare say,’ said Mr. Chaffanbrass; and then there was a pause. 

< And what can I do for you?’ said Mr. Chaffanbrass. 

‘In the first place I should be very glad to have your advice; 

and then_Of course I must lead in defending her, unless it 

were well that I should put the case altogether in your hands.’ 

4 Oh no! don’t think of that. I couldn’t give the time to it. My 
heart is not in it, as yours is. Where will it be ?’ 

‘ At Alston, I suppose.’ 

‘At the Spring assizes. That will be— Let me see; about 
the 10th of March.’ 

‘I should think we might get it postponed till the summer. 

Round is not at all hot about it.’ _ . 

‘ Should we gain anything by that? If a prisoner be innocent 
why torment him by delay. He is tolerably sure of escape. If he 
be guilty, extension of time only brings out the facts the clearer. 
As far as my experience goes, the sooner a man is tried the better, 
—always.’ 

‘ And yon would consent to hold a briet. 

‘ Under you ? Well; yes. I don’t mind it at Alston. , Any¬ 
thing to oblige an old friend. I never was proud, you know.’ 

‘ And what do you think about it, Chaffanbiass . 

‘ Ah! that’s the question.’ . 

‘She must be pulled through. Twenty years of possession. 

Think of that.’ . _ , ,. 

‘ That’s what Mason, the man down in Yorkshire, is thinking of. 

There’s no doubt of course about that partnership deed ? 
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4 I fear not. Bound would not go on with it if that were not all 
true.’ 

‘ It depends on those two witnesses, Fumival. I remember the 
case of old, though it was twenty years ago, and I had nothing to 
do with it. I remember thinking that Lady Mason was a very 
clever woman, and that Bound and Crook were rather slow.’ 

‘He's a brute; is that fellow, Mason of Groby Park/ 

‘ A brute; is he ? We’ll get him into the box and make him say 
as much for himself. She’s uncommonly pretty, isn’t she ?’ 

* She is a pretty woman/ 

‘ And interesting ? It will all tell, you know. A widow with 
one son, isn’t she ?’ 

4 Yes, and she has done her duty admirably since her husband’s 
death. You will find too that she has the sympathies of all the best 
people in her neighbourhood. She is staying now at the house of 
Sir Peregrine Orme, who would do anything for her/ 

4 Anything, would he ?’ 

4 And the Staveleys know her. The judge is convinced of her 
innocence/ 

4 Is he p He’ll probably have the Home Circuit in the summer. 
His conviction expressed from the bench would be more useful to 
her. \ou can make Staveley believe everything in a drawing-room 
or over a glass of wine; but I’ll be hanged if I can ever get him to 
believe anything when he’s on the bench.’ 

4 But, Chaffanbrass, the countenance of such people will be of 
great use to her down there. Everybody will know that she’s been 
staying with Sir Peregrine/ 

4 I’ve no doubt she’s a clever woman.’ 

4 But this new trouble has half killed her.’ 

4 I don’t wonder at that either. These sort of troubles do vex 
people. A pretty woman like that should have everything smooth; 
shouldn’t she ? Well, we’ll do the best we can. You’ll see that 
I’m properly instructed. By-the-by, who is her attorney ? In such 
a case as that you couldn’t have a better man than old Solomon 
Aram. But Solomon Aram is too far east from you, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Isn’t he a Jew?’ 

4 Upon my word I don’t know. He’s an attorney, and that’s 
enough for me.’ 

And then the matter was again discussed between them, and it 
was agreed that a third counsel would be wanting. ‘ Felix Graham 
is very much interested in the case,’ said Mr. Fumival, ‘ and is as 
firmly convinced of her innocence as—as I am/ And he managed 
to look his ally in the face and to keep his countenance firmly. 

4 Ah,’ said Mr. Chaffanbrass. ‘ But what if he should happen to 
change his opinion about his own client ?’ 

4 We could prevent that, I think.’ 
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< X’m not so sure. And then he’d throw her over as sure as your 
name’s Fumival.’ 

‘ I hardly think he’d do that.’ 

“ « I believe he’d do anything.’ And Mr. Chaffanbrass was quite 
moved to enthusiasm. ‘ I’ve heard that man talk more nonsense 
about the profession in one hour, than I ever heard before since I 
first put a cotton gown on my back. He does not understand the 
nature of the duty which a professional man owes to his client.’ 

‘ But he’d work well if he had a case at heart himself. I don’t 
like him, but he is clever.’ 

‘ You can do as you like, of course. I shall be out of my ground 
down at Alston, and of course I don’t care who takes the fag of the 
work. But I tell you this fairlyif he does go into the case 
and then turns against us or drops it,—I shall turn against him and 
drop into him.’ 

‘ Heaven help him in such a case as that!’ And then these two 
great luminaries of the law shook hands and paited. 

One thing was quite clear to Mr. Fumival as he had himself 
carried in a cab from Ely Place to his own chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn. Mr. Chaffanbrass was fully convinced of Lady Mason’s guilt. 
He had not actually said so, but he had not even troubled himself 
to go through the little ceremony of expressing a belief in her inno¬ 
cence. Mr. Fumival was well aware that Mr. Chaffanbrass would 
not on this account be less likely to come out strongly with such 
assurances before a jury, or to be less severe in his cross-examination 
of a witness whose evidence went to prove that guilt; but never¬ 
theless the conviction was disheartening. Mr. Chaffanbrass would 
know, almost by instinct, whether an accused person was or was 
not guilty; and he had already perceived, by instinct, that Lady 
Mason was guilty. Mr. Fumival sighed as he stepped out of his 
cab, and again wished that he could wash his hands of the whole 
affair. He wished it very much;—but he knew that his wish could 

not be gratified. . 

‘ Solomon Aram!’ he said to himself, as he again sat down in 
his arm-chair. ‘ It will sound badly to those people down at Alston. 
At the Old Bailey they don’t mind that kind of thing.’ And then 
he made up his mind that Solomon Aram would not do. It would 
be a disgrace to him to take a case out of Solomon Aram s hands. 
Mr. Chaffanbrass did not understand all this. Mr. Chaffanbrass 
had been dealing with Solomon Arams all his life. Mr. Chaffanbrass 
could not see the effect which such an alliance would have on the 
character of a barrister holding Mr. Fumival’s position. Solomon 
Aram was a good man in his way no doubt;—perhaps the best man 
going. In taking every dodge to prevent a conviction no man could 
be better than Solomon Aram. All this Mr. Fumival felt;—but he 
felt also that he could not afford it. ‘ It would be tantamount to a 
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confession of guilt to"take suck a man as that down into tke country,’ 
lie said to kimself, trying to excuse kimself. 

And then lie also made up kis mind tkat ke would sound Felix 
Grakam. If Felix Grakam could be induced to take up tke case 
thoroughly believing in the innocence of kis client, no man would 
be more useful as a junior. Felix Grakam went the Homo Circuit 
on which Alston was one of tke assize towns. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

LOTH 1 WAS STILL THE LOED OF ALL. 

Why should I not ? Suck had been tke question which Sir Pere¬ 
grine Orme had asked kimself over and over again, in these latter 
days, since Lady Mason had been staying at kis house; and tke 
purport of tke question was this Why should ke not make Lady 
Mason kis wife ? 

I and my readers can probably see very many reasons why ke 
should not do so; but then we are not in love with Lady Mason. 
Her charms and her sorrows,—her soft, sad smile and her more 
lovely tears have not operated upon us. We are not chivalrous old 
gentlemen, past seventy years of age, but still alive, keenly alive, 
to a strong feeling of romance. Tkat visit will perhaps be remem¬ 
bered which Mr. Furnival made at Tke Cleeve, and tke subsequent 
interview between Lady Mason and the baronet. On tkat day ke 
merely asked kimself tke question, and took no further step. On 
tke subsequent day and tke day after, it was tke same. He still 
asked kimself tke question, sitting alone in kis library; but ke did 
not ask it as yet of any one else. When ke met Lady Mason in 
these days kis manner to her was full of tke deference due to a lady 
and of tke affection due to a dear friend; but tkat was all. Mrs. 
Orme, seeing this, and cordially concurring in this love for her 
guest, followed tke lead which her father-in-law gave, and threw 
herself into Lady Mason’s arms. They two were fast and bosom 
friends. 

And what did Lady Mason think of all this ? In truth there was 
muck in it tkat was sweet to her, but there was something also tkat 
increased tkat idea of danger which now seemed to envelop her 
whole existence. Why had Sir Peregrine so treated her in the 
library, behaving towards her with suck tokens of close affection ? 
He had put kis arm round her waist and kissed her lips and pressed 
her to kis old bosom. Why had this been so ? He had assured her 
tkat ke would be to her as a father, but her vroman’s instinct had 
told her tkat the pressure of kis hand had been warmer than tkat 
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which a father accords to his adopted daughter. No idea of anger 
had come upon her for a moment; hut she had thought about it 
much, and had thought about it almost in dismay. What if the old 
man did mean more than a father’s love? It seemed to her as 
though it must be a dream that he should do so; but what if he 
did ? How should she answer him ? In such circumstances what 
should she do or say? Could she afford to buy his friendship,— 
even his warmest love at the cost of the enmity of so many others? 
Would not Mrs. Orme hate her, Mrs. Orme, whom she truly, dearly, 
eagerly loved ? Mrs. Orme’s affection was, of all personal gratifica¬ 
tions, the sweetest to her. And the young heir,—would not he 
hate her ? Nay, would he not interfere and with some strong hand 
prevent so mean a deed on the part of his grandfather ? And if so, 
would she not thus have lost them altogether? And then she 
thought of that other friend whose aid would be so indispensable 
to her in this dreadful time of tribulation. How would Mr. Fur- 
nival receive such tidings, if it should come to pass that such tidings 
were to be told ? 

Lady Mason was rich with female charms, and she used them 
partly with the innocence of the dove, but partly also with the wis¬ 
dom of the serpent. But in such use as she did make of these only 
weapons which Providence had given to her, I do not think that she 
can be regarded as very culpable. During those long years of her 
young widowhood in which nothing had been wanting to her, her 
conduct had been free from any hint of reproach. She had been 
content to find all her joy in her duties and in her love as a mother. 
Now a great necessity for assistance had come upon her. It was 
necessary that she should bind men to her cause, men powerful in 
the world and able to fight her battle with strong arms. She did so 
bind them with the only chains at her command,—but she had no 
thought, nay, no suspicion of evil in so doing. It was very painful 
to her when she found that she had caused unhappiness to Mrs. 
Furnival; and it caused her pain now, also, when she thought of 
Sir Peregrine’s new love. She did wish to bind these men to hei 
by a strong attachment; but she would have stayed this feeling at 
a certain point had it been possible for her so to manage it. 

In the mean time Sir Peregrine still asked himself that question. 
He had declared to himself when first the idea had come to him, 
that none of those whom he loved should be injured. He would 
even ask his daughter-in-law’s consent, condescending to plead his 
cause before her, making her understand his motives, and asking her 
acquiescence as a favour. He would be so careful of his grandson 
that this second marriage—if such event did come to pass should 
not put a pound out of his pocket, or at any rate should not hamper 
the succession of the estate with a pound of debt. And then he 
made excuses to himself as to the step which he proposed to take, 
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thinking how he would meet his friends, and how he would carry 
himself before his old servants. 

Old men have made more silly marriages than this which he 
then desired. Gentlemen such as Sir Peregrine in age and station 
have married their housemaids,—have married young girls of 
eighteen years of age,—have done so and faced their friends and 
servants afterwards. The bride that he proposed to himself was a 
lady, an old friend, a woman over forty, and one whom by such a 
marriage he could greatly assist in her deep sorrow. Why should 
he not do it ? 

After much of such thoughts as these, extended over nearly a 
week, he resolved to speak his mind to Mrs. Orme. If it were to 
be done it should be done at once. The incredulous unromantic 
readers of this age would hardly believe me if I said that his main 
object was to render assistance to Lady Mason in her difficulty; 
but so he assured himself, and so he believed. This assistance to 
be of true service must be given at once;—and having so resolved 
he sent for Mrs. Orme into the library. 

* Edith, my darling,’ he said, taking her hand and pressing it 
between both his own as was often the wont with him in his more 
affectionate moods. ‘I want to speak to you—on business that 
concerns me nearly ; may perhaps concern us all nearly. Can you 
give me half an hour ?’ 

‘ Of course I can—what is it, sir ? I am a bad hand at business ; 
but you know that.’ 

‘ Sit down, dear; there ; sit there, and I will sit here. As to 
this business, no one can counsel me as well as you.’ 

‘ Dearest father, I should be a poor councillor in anything.’ 

* Not in this, Edith. It is about Lady Mason that I would speak 
to you. We both love her dearly; do we not ?’ 

‘ I do.’ 

4 And are glad to have her here ?’ 

‘ Oh, so glad. When this trial is only over, it will be so sweet, 
to have her for a neighbour. We really know her now. And it 
will be so pleasant to see much of her.’ 

There was nothing discouraging in this, but still the words in 
some slight degree grated against Sir Peregrine’s feelings. At the 
present moment he did not wish to think of Lady Mason as living at 
Orley Farm, and would have preferred that his daughter-in-law 
should have spoken of her as being there, at The Cleeve. 

4 Yes; we know her now,’ he said. ‘ And believe me in this, 
Edith; no knowledge obtained of a friend in happiness is at all 
equal to that which is obtained in sorrow. Had Lady Mason been 
prosperous, had she never become subject to the malice and avarice 
of wicked people, I should never have loved her as I do love her.’ 

‘ Nor should I, father.’ 

VO*" I. 
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‘ She is a cruelly ill-used woman, and a woman worthy of the 
kindest usage. I am an old man now, but it has never before 
been my lot to be so anxious for a fellow-creature as I am for her. 
It is dreadful to think that innocence in this country should be 
subject to such attacks.’ 

‘ Indeed it is; but you do not think that there is any danger?’ 

This* was all very well, and showed that Mrs. Orme’s mind was 
well disposed towards the woman whom he loved. But he had 
known that before, and he began to feel that he was not approaching 
the object which he had in view. ‘ Edith,’ at last he said abruptly, 

4 1 love her with my whole heart. I would fain make her—my wife.’ 
Sir Peregrine Orme had never in his course through life failed in 
anything for lack of courage ; and when the idea came home to 
him that he was trembling at the task which he had imposed on 
himself, he dashed at it at once. It is so that forlorn hopes are led, 
and become not forlorn; it is so that breaches are taken. 

4 Your wife!’ said Mrs. Orme. She would not have breathed a 
syllable to pain him if she could have helped it, but the suddenness 
of the announcement overcame her for a moment. 

4 Yes, Edith, my wife. Let us discuss the matter before yon 
condemn it. But in the first place I would have you to understand 
this—I will not marry her if you say that it will make you unhappy. 
I have not spoken to her as yet, and she knows nothing of this 
project.’ Sir Peregrine, it may be presumed, had not himself 
thought much of that kiss which he had given her. ‘ You,’ he 
continued to say, ‘ have given up your whole life to me. You are 
my angel. If this thing will make you unhappy it shall not be 
done.’ 

Sir Peregrine had not so considered it, but with such a woman as 
Mrs. Orme this was, of course, the surest way to overcome oppo¬ 
sition. On her own behalf, thinking only of herself, she would 
stand in the way of nothing that could add to Sir Peregrine’s 
happiness. But nevertheless the idea was strong in her mind that 
such a marriage would be imprudent. Sir Peregrine at present 
stood high before the world. Would he stand so high if he did this 
thing ? His gray hair and old manly bearing were honoured and 
revered by all who knew him. Would this still be so if he made 
himself the husband of Lady Mason?* She loved so dearly, she 
valued so highly the honour that was paid to him! She was so 
proud of her own boy in that he was the grandson of so perfect a 
gentleman ! Would not this be a sad ending to such a career ? 
Such were the thoughts which ran through her mind at the 
moment. 

4 Make me unhappy !’ she said getting up and going over to him. 
4 It is your happiness of which I would think. Will it make you 
more happy ?* 
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‘ It will enable me to befriend lier more effectually.’ 

‘ But, dearest father, you must be tbe first consideration to us,— 
to me and Peregrine. Will it make you more bappy ?’ 

‘ I think it will,’ he answered slowly. 

‘ Then I, for one, will say nothing against it,’ she answered. 
She was very weak, it will be said. Yes, she was weak. Many of 
the sweetest, kindest, best of women are weak in this way. It is 
not every woman that can bring herself to say hard useful, wise 
words in opposition to the follies of those they love best. A 
woman to be useful and wise no doubt should have such power. 
For myself I am not so sure that I like useful and wise women! 
‘Then I for one will say nothing against it,’ said Mrs. Orme, 
deficient m utility, wanting in wisdom, but full of the sweetest 
affection. 

‘ You are sure that you will not love her the less yourself?’ said 
Sir Peregrine. 


1 es; I am sure of that. If it were to be so, I should endeavour 
to love her the more/ 

‘ Dearest Edith. I have only one other person to tell/ 

‘ Do you mean Peregrine ?’ she said in her softest voice. 

‘ Yes \ 0f courso he must be told. But as it would not be well 
to ask his consent,—as I have asked yours—’ and then as he said 
this she kissed his brow. 

‘ But you will let him know it ?’ 

‘les; that is if she accepts my proposition. Then he shall 
know it immediately And, Edith, my dear, you may be sure of 
this; nothing that I do shall be allowed in any way to injure his 
prospects or to hamper him-as regards money when I am gone. If 
this marriage takes place I cannot do very much for her hrthe'way 
of money; she will understand that. Something I can of course.’ 

And then Mrs. Orme stood over the fire, looking at the hot coals 
f d , taking what Lady Mason’s answer would be. She esteemed 
Lady Mason very highly, regarding her as a woman sensible and 
conscientious at all points, and she felt by no means certain that 
the offer would be accepted. What if Lady Mason should say that 
such an arrangement would not be possible for her. Mrs. Orme 
felt that under such circumstances she at any rate would not 
withdraw her love from Lady Mason. 

‘ And now I may as well speak to her at once,’ said Sir Peregrine. 

Is sue in the drawing-room ?’ & 

4 I left her there/ 

4 Will you ask her to come to me—with my love?’ 

I had better not say anything I suppose ?’ 

Sir Peregrine in his heart of hearts wished that his daughter-in- 
law could say it all, but he would not give her such a commission. 
Lo; perhaps not. And then Mrs. Orme was going to leave him. 
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4 One word more, Edith. You and I, darling, have known each 
other so long and loved each other so well, that I should be un- 
happy if I were to fall in your estimation.’ 

4 There is no fear of that, father.’ 

4 Will you believe me when I assure you that my great object in 
doing this is to befriend a good and worthy woman whom I regard 
as ill used—beyond all ill usage of which I have hitherto known 
anything ?’ 

She then assured him that she did so believe, and she assured him 
truly; after that she left him and went away to send in Lady Mason 
for her interview. In the mean time Sir Peregrine got up and stood 
with his back to the fire. He would have been glad that the 
coming scene could be over, and yet I should be wronging him to 
say that he was afraid of it. There would be a pleasure to him in 
telling her that he loved her so dearly and trusted her with such 
absolute confidence. There would be a sort of pleasure to him 
in speaking even of her sorrow, and in repeating his assurance 
that he would fight the battle for her with all the means at his 
command. And perhaps also there would be some pleasure in the 
downcast look of her eye, as she accepted the tender of his love. 
Something of that pleasure he had known already. And then he 
remembered the other alternative. It was quite upon the cards 
that she should decline his offer. He did not by any means shut 
his eyes to that. Did she do so, his friendship should by no means 
be withdrawn from her. He would be very careful from the onset 
that she should understand so much as that. And then he heard 
the light footsteps in the hall; the gentle hand was raised to the 
door, and Lady Mason was standing in the room. 

‘ Dear Lady Mason,’ he said, meeting her half way across the 
room, ‘ it is very kind of you to come to me when I send for you in 
this way.’ 

< It would be my duty to come to you, if it were half across the 
kingdom ;—and my pleasure also.’ 

‘ Would it?’ said he, looking into her face with all the wishful¬ 
ness of a young lover. From that moment she knew what was 
coming. Strange as was the destiny which was to be offered to 
her at this period of her life, yet she foresaw clearly that the offer 
was to be made. What she did not foresee, what she could not 
foretell, was the answer which she might make to it! 

‘ It would certainly be my sweetest pleasure to send for you if 
you were away from us,—to send for you or to follow you,’ said he. 

‘ I do not know how to make return for all your kind regard to 
me; —to you and to dear Mrs. Orme.’ 

‘ Call her Edith, will you not? You did so call her once.’ 

‘ I call her so often when we are alone together, now; and yet 1 
feel that I have no right.’ 
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* You have every right. You shall have every right if you will 
accept it. Lady Mason, I am an old man,—some would say a very 
old man. But I am not too old to love you. Can you accept the 
love of an old man like me ?’ 

Lady Mason was, as we are aware, not taken in the least by surprise; 
but it was quite necessary that she should seem to be so taken. This 
is a little artifico which is excusable in almost any lady at such a 
period. ‘ Sir Peregrine,’ she said, 4 you do not mean more than the 
love of a most valued friend ?’ 

‘ Yes, much more. I mean the love of a husband for his wife ; 
of a wife for her husband.’ 

4 Sir Peregrine ! Ah me! You have not thought of this, my 
friend. You have not remembered the position in which I am 
placed. Dearest, dearest friend; dearest of all friends,’—and then 
she knelt before him, leaning on his knees, as he sat in his 
accustomed large arm-chair. 4 It may not be so. Think of the sorrow 
that would come to you and yours, if my enemies should prevail.’ 

‘By-they shall not prevail!’ swore Sir Peregrine, roundly; 

and as he swore the oath he put his two hands upon her shoulders. 

‘No; we will hope not. I should die here at your feet if I 
thought that they could prevail. But I should die twenty deaths 
were I to drag you with me into disgrace. There will be disgrace 
even in standing at that bar.’ 

4 Who will dare to say so, when I shall stand there with you ?’ 
said Sir Peregrine. 

There was a feeling expressed in his face as he spoke these words, 
which made it glorious, and bright, and beautiful. She, with her 
eyes laden with tears, could not see it; but nevertheless, she knew 
that it was bright and beautiful. And his voice was full of hot 
eager assurance,—that assurance which had the power to convey 
itself from one breast to another. Would it not be so? If he stood 
there with her as her husband and lord, would it not be the case 
that no one would dare to impute disgrace to her ? 

And yet she did not wish it. Even yet, thinking of all this as 
she did think of it, according to the truth of the argument which 
he himself put before her, she would still have preferred that it 
should not be so. If she only knew with what words to tell him 
so;—to tell him so and yet give no offence! For herself, she would 
have married him willingly. Why should she not? Nay, she 
could and would have loved him, and been to him a wife, such as 
he could have found in no other woman. But she said within her 
heart that she owed him kindness and gratitude—that she owed 
them all kindness, and that it would be bad to repay them in such 
a way as this. She also thought of Sir Peregrine’s gray hairs, and 
of his proud standing in the county, and the respect in which men 
held him. Would it be well in her to drag him down in his last 
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days from the noble pedestal on which he stood, and repay him 
thus for all that he was doing for her ? 

4 Well/ said he, stroking her soft hair with his hands—the hair 
which appeared in front of the quiet prim cap she wore, ‘ shall it 
be so ? Will you give me the right to stand there with you and 
defend you against the tongues of wicked men? We each have our 
own weakness, and we also have each our own strength. There I 
may boast that I should be strong.’ 

She thought again for a moment or two without rising from her 
knees, and also without speaking. Would such strength suffice? 
And if it did suffice, would it then be well with him ? As for her¬ 
self, she did love him. If she had not loved him before, she loved 
him now. Who had ever been to her so noble, so loving, so 
gracious as he ? In her ears no young lover’s vows had ever 
sounded. In her heart such love as all the world knows had never 
been known. Her former husband had been kind to her in his 
way, and she had done her duty by him carefully, painfully, and 
with full acceptance of her position. But there had been nothing 
there that was bright, and grand, and noble. She would have 
served Sir Peregrine on her knees in the smallest offices, and 
delighted in such services. It was not for lack of love that she 
must refuse him. But still she did not answer him, and still he 
stroked her hair. 

4 It would be better that you had never seen me,’ at last she 
said; and she spoke with truth the thought of her mind. That 
she must do his bidding, whatever that bidding might be, she had 
in a certain way acknowledged to herself. If he would have it so, 
so it must be. How could she refuse him anything, or be dis¬ 
obedient in aught to one to whom she owed so much ? But still 
it would be wiser otherwise; wiser for all—unless it were for 
herself alone. 4 It would be better that you had never seen me/ 
she said. 

‘ Nay, not so, dearest. That it would not be better for me,—for 
me and Edith I am quite sure. And I would fain hope that for 
you-’ 

‘ Oh, Sir Peregrine! you know what I mean. You know how 
1 value your kindness. What should I be if it were withdrawn 
from me ?’ 

‘ It shall not be withdrawn. Ho not let that feeling actuate you. 
Answer me out of your heart, and however your heart may answer, 
remember this, that my friendship and support shall be the same. 
If you will take me for your husband, as your husband will I stand 
by you. If you cannot,—then I will stand by you as your father/ 

What could she say? A word or two she did speak as to 
Mrs. Orme and her feelings, delaying her absolute reply—and as to 
Peregrine Orme and his prospects; but on both, as on all other 
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points, the baronet -was armed with his answer. He had spoken to 
his darling Edith, and she had gladly given her consent. To her 
it would be everything to have so sweet a friend. And then as to 
his heir, every care should be taken that no injury should be done 
to him; and speaking of this, Sir Peregrine began to say a few 
words, plaintively, about money. But then Lady Mason stopped 
him. ‘No,’ she said, ‘she could not, and would not, listen to that. 
She would have no settlement. No consideration as to money 
should be made to weigh with her. It was in no degree for that 

-’ And then she wept there till she would have fallen had he 

not supported her. 

What more is there to be told. Of course she accepted him. As 
far as I can see into such affairs no alternative was allowed to her. 
She also was not a wise woman at all points. She was one wTiose 
feelings were sometimes too many for her, and whose feelings on 
this occasion had been much too many for her. Had she been able 
to throw aside from her his offer, she would have done so ; but she 
had felt that she was not able. ‘ If you wish it, Sir Peregrine,’ 
she said at last. 

‘ And can you love an old man ?’ he had asked. Old men some¬ 
times will ask questions such as these. She did not answer him, 
but stood by his side; and then again he kissed her, and was 
happy. 

He resolved from that moment that Lady Mason should no longer 
be regarded as the widow of a city knight, but as the wife elect of 
a country baronet. Whatever ridicule he might incur in this 
matter, he would incur at once. Men and women had dared to 
speak of her cruelly, and they should now learn that any such future 
speech would be spoken of one who was exclusively his property. 
Let any who chose to be speakers under such circumstances look 
to it. He had devoted himself to her that he might be her knight 
and bear her scathless through the fury of this battle. With God’s 
help he would put on his armour at once for that fight. Let them 
who would now injure her look to it. As soon as might be she 
should bear his name; but all the world should know at once what 
was her right to claim his protection. He had never been a 
coward, and he would not now be guilty of the cowardice of hiding his 
intentions. If there were those who chose to smile at’the old man’s 
fancy, let them smile. There would be many, he knew, who 
would not understand an old man’s honour and an old man’s 
chivalry. 

‘ My own one,’ he then said, pressing her again to his side, ‘ will 
you tell Edith, or shall I? She expects it.’ But Lady Mason 
begged that he would tell the tale. It was necessary, she said, that 
she should be alone for a while. And then, escaping, she went to 
her own chamber. 
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4 Ask Mrs. Orme if she will kindly step to me,’ said Sir Peregrine, 
having rang his bell for the servant. 

Lady Mason escaped across the hall to the stairs, and succeeded 
in reaching her room without being seen by any one. Then she sat 
herself down, and began to look her future world in the face. Two 
questions she had to ask. Would it be well for her that this 
marriage should take place ? and would it be well for him ? In an 
off-hand way she had already answered both questions; but she 
had done so by feeling rather than by thought. 

No doubt she would gain much in the coming struggle by such a 
position as Sir Peregrine would give her. It did seem to her that 
Mr. Dock wrath and Joseph Mason would hardly dare to bring such 
a charge as that threatened against the wife of Sir Peregrine Orme. 
And then, too, what evidence as to character would be so sub¬ 
stantial as the evidence of such a marriage? But how would 
Mr. Furnival bear it, and if he were offended would it be possible 
that the fight should be fought without him? No; that would 
be impossible. The lawyer’s knowledge, experience, and skill 
were as necessary to her as the baronet’s position and character. 
But why should Mr. Furnival be offended by such a marriage? 
4 She did not know,’ she said to herself. ‘ She could not see that 
there should be cause of offence.’ But yet some inner whisper 
of her conscience told her that there would be offence. Must 
Mr. Furnival be told; and must he be told at once? 

And then what would Lucius say and think, and how should she 
answer the strong words which her son would use to her? He 
would use strong words she knew, and would greatly dislike this 
second marriage of his mother. What grown-up son is ever pleased 
to hear that his mother is about to marry ? The Cleeve must be 
her home now—that is, if she did this deed. The Cleeve must be 
her home, and she must be separated in all things from Orley 
Farm. As she thought of this her mind went back, and back to 
those long gone days in which she had been racked with anxiety 
that Orley Farm should be the inheritance of the little baby that 
was lying at her feet. She remembered how she had pleaded to 
the father, pointing out the rights of her son—declaring, and with 
justice, that for herself she had asked for nothing; but that for him 
—instead of asking might she not demand? Was not that other 
son provided for, and those grown-up women with their rich 
husbands? 4 Is he not your child as well as they?’ she had 
pleaded. 4 Is he not your own, and as well worthy of your love ?’ 
She had succeeded in getting the inheritance for the baby at her 
feet;—but had his having it made her happy, or him ? Then her 
child had been all in all to her; but now she felt that that child 
was half estranged from her about this very property, and would 
become wholly estranged by the method she was taking to secure 
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it! ‘ I have toiled for him,’ she. said to herself, * rising up early, 
and going to bed late; but the thief cometh in the night and 
despoileth it.’ Who can guess the bitterness of her thoughts as she 
said this? 

But her last thoughts, as she sat there thinking, were’ of him— 
Sir Peregrine. Would it be well for him that he should do this? 
And in thus considering she did not turn her mind chiefly to the 
usual view in which such a marriage would be regarded. Men 
might call Sir Peregrine an old fool and laugh at him; but for that 
she would, with God’s help, make him amends. In those matters, 
he could judge for himself; and should he judge it right thus to link 
his life to hers, she would be true and leal to him in all things. 

But then, about this trial. If there came disgrace and ruin, and 

an utter overthrow? If-? Would it not be well at any rate 

that no marriage should take place till that had been decided ? She 
could not find it in her heart to bring down his old gray hairs with 
utter sorrow to the grave. 


CHAPTER XXXYI. 

WIIAT THE YOUNG MEN THOUGHT ABOUT IT. 

Lucius Mason at this time was living at home at Orley Farm, not 
by any means in a happy frame of mind. It will be perhaps remem¬ 
bered that he had at one time had an interview with Mr. Furnival 
in that lawyer’s chambers, which was by no means consoling to him, 
seeing that Mr. Furnival had pooh-poohed him and his pretensions 
in a very off-hand way; and he had since paid a very memorable 
visit to Mr. Dock wrath in which he had hardly been more success¬ 
ful. Nevertheless, he had gone to another lawyer. He had felt it 
impossible to remain tranquil, pursuing the ordinary avocations of 
his life, while such dreadful charges were being made openly 
again his mother, and being so made without any authorized con¬ 
tradiction. He knew that she was innocent. No doubt on that 
matter ever peiplexed his mind for a moment. But why was she 
such a coward that she would not allow him to protect her innocence 
in the only way which the law permitted ? He could hardly 
believe that he had no power of doing so even without her sanction; 
and therefore he went to another lawyer. 

The other lawyer did him no good. It was not practicable that 
he, the son, should bring an action for defamatory character on the 
part of the mother, without that mother’s sanction. Moreover, as 
this new lawyer saw in a moment, any such interference on the part 
of Lucius, and any interposition of fresh and new legal proceedings 
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would cripple ancl impede the advisers to whom Lady Mason had 
herself confided her own case. The new lawyer could do nothing, 
and thus Lucius, again repulsed, betook himself to Orley larm in 

no happy frame ot mind. . T 

For some day or two after this he did not see his mother. lie 
would not go down to The Cleeve, though they sent up and asked 
him • and she was almost afraid to go across to the house and visit 
him. ‘ He will be in church on Sunday,’ she had said to Mrs. Orrne. 
But he was not in church on Sunday, and then on Sunday after¬ 
noon she did go to him. This, it will be understood, was before 
Sir Peregrine had made his offer, and therefore as to that, there was 
as yet no embarrassment on the widow’s mind. 

«I cannot help feeling, mother,’ ho said, after she had sat there 
with him for a short time, ‘ that for the present there is a division 


between you and me.’ 

‘ Oh, Lucius !’ __ 

‘ It is no use our denying it to ourselves. It is so. 1 ou are m 
trouble, and you will not listen to my advice.. You leave my house 
and take to the roof of anew and an untried friend.’ 


‘ No, Lucius ; not that.’ 

‘Yes. I say a new friend. Twelve months ago, though you 
might call there, you never did more than that—and even that but 
seldom. They are new friends; and yet, now that you are m trouble, 

you choose to live with them. . . ™ 

< Pear Lucius, is there any reason why I should not visit at i lie 


‘Yes; if you ask me—yes;’ and now he spoke very sternly. 
‘ There is a cloud upon you, and you should know nothing of visit¬ 
ing and of new friendships till that cloud has been dispersed. 
While these things are being said of you, you should set at no other 
table than this, and drink of no man’s cup but mine. I know your 
innocence,’ and as he went on to speak, he stood up before her and 
looked down fully into her face, ‘ but others do not. 1 know how 
unworthy are these falsehoods with which wicked men strive to 
crush you, but others believe that they are true accusations, they 
cannot be disregarded, and now it seems,—now that you have 
allowed them to gather to a head, they will result m a trial, 
during which, you will have to stand at the bar charged with a 
dreadful crime.’ 

‘ Oh, Lucius!’ and she hid her eyes in her hands. I could not 
have helped it. How could I have helped it • ,, 

< Well; it must be so now. And till that trial is over, here should 
be your place. Here, at my right hand ; I am he vho am Ixmn to 
stand by you. It is I whose duty it is to see that your name be 
made white again, though I spend all I have, ay, and my h e in 
doing it. I am the one man on whose arm you have a right to 
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lean. And yet, in such days as these, you leave my house and go 
to that of a stranger/ 

4 He is not a stranger, Lucius.’ 

‘ He cannot be to you as a son should be. However, it is for you 
to judge. I have no control in this matter, but I think it right that 
you should know what are my thoughts.’ 

And then she had crept back again to The Cleeve. Let Lucius 
say what he might, let this additional sorrow be ever so bitter, she 
could not obey her son’s behests. If she did so in one thing sho 
must do so in all. She had chosen her advisers with her best dis¬ 
cretion, and by that choice she must abide—even though it sepa¬ 
rated her from her son. She could not abandon Sir Peregrine Orme 
and Mr. Furnival. So she crept back and told all this to Mrs. Orme. 
Her heart would have utterly sunk within her could she not have 
spoken openly to some one of this sorrow. 

‘ But he loves you,’ Mrs. Orme had said, comforting her. ‘ It is 
not that he does not love you.’ 

‘ But he is so stern to me.’ And then Mrs. Orme had kissed her, 
and promised that none should be stern to her, there, in that house. 
On the morning after this Sir Peregrine had made his offer, and then 
she felt that the division between her and her boy would be wider 
than ever. And all this had come of that inheritance which she 
had demanded so eagerly for her child. 

And now Lucius was sitting alone in his room at Orley Farm, 
having, for the present, given up all idea of attempting anything 
himself by means of the law. He had made his way into Mr. Dock- 
wrath’s office, and had there insulted the attorney in the presence 
of witnesses. His hope now was that the attorney might bring an 
action against him. If that were done he would thus have the 
means of bringing out all the facts of the case before a jury and a 
judge. It was fixed in his mind that if he could once drag that 
reptile before a public tribunal, and with loud voice declare the 
wrong that was being done, all might be well. The public would 
understand and would speak out, and the reptile would be scorned 
and trodden under foot. Poor Lucius! It is not always so easy to 
catch public sympathy, and it will occur sometimes that the wrong 
reptile is crushed by the great public heel. 

He had his books before him as he sat there—his Latham and his 
Pritchard, and he had the jawbone of one savage and the skull of 
another. His Liverpool bills for unadulterated guano were lying 
on the table, and a philosophical German treatise on agriculture 
which he had resolved to study. It became a man, he said to him¬ 
self, to do a man’s work in spite of any sorrow. But, nevertheless, 
as he sat there, his studies were but of little service to him. How 
many men have declared to themselves the same thing, but have 
failed when the trial came ! Who can command the temper and the 
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mind ? At ten I will strike the lyre and begin my poem. But at 
ten the poetic spirit is under a dark cloud—because the water for 
the tea had not boiled when it was brought in at nine. And so the 
lyre remains unstricken. 

And Lucius found that he could not strike his lyre. For days he 
had sat there and no good note had been produced. And then he 
had walked over his land, having a farming man at his heels, think¬ 
ing that he could turn his mind to the actual and practical working 
of his land. But little good had come of that either. It was 
January, and the land was sloppy and half frozen. There was no 
useful work to be done on it. And then what farmer Greenwood 
had once said of him was true enough, ‘ The young maister’s Spry 
and active surely ; but he can’t let unself down to stable doong and 
the loik o’ that.’ He had some grand idea of farming—a conviction 
that the agricultural world in general was very backward, and that 
he would set it right. Even now in his sorrow, as he walked 
through his splashy, frozen fields, he was tormented by a desire to 
do something, he knew not what, that might be great. 

He had no such success on the present occasion and returned 
disconsolate to the house. This happened about noon on the day 
after that on which Sir Peregrine had declared himself. He 
returned as I have said to the house, and there at the kitchen door 
he met a little girl whom he knew well as belonging to The Cleeve. 
She was a favourite of Mrs. Orme’s, was educated and clothed by 
her, and ran on her messages. Now she had brought a letter up to 
Lucius from his mother. Curtsying low she so told him, and he at 
once went into the sitting-room where he found it lying on his 
table. His hand was nervous as he opened it; but if he could have 
seen how tremulous had been the hand that wrote it! The letter 
was as follows :— 

‘ Dearest Lucius, 

‘ I know you will be very much surprised at what I am going 
to tell you, but I hope you will not judge me harshly. If I know 
myself at all I would take no step of any kind for my own advantage 
which could possibly injure you. At the present moment we unfor¬ 
tunately do not agree about a subject which is troubling us both, 
and I cannot therefore consult you as I should otherwise have done. 
I trust that by God’s mercy these troubles may come to an end, and 
that there may be no further differences between you and me. 

‘ Sir Peregrine Orme has made me an offer of marriage and I have 

accepted it-’ Lucius Mason when he had read so far threw 

down the letter upon the table, and rising suddenly from his chair 
walked rapidly up and down the room. 6 Marry him !* he said out 
loud, ‘ marry him!’ The idea that their fathers and mothers should 
marry and enjoy themselves is always a thing horrible to be 
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thought of in the minds of the rising generation. Lucius Mason 
now began to feel against his mother the same sort of anger which 
Joseph Mason had felt when his father had married again. ‘ Many 
him !* And then he walked rapidly about the room, as though some 
great injury had been threatened to him. 

And so it had, in his estimation. Was it not her position in life 
to be his mother ? Had she not had her young days ? But it did 
not occur to him to think what those young days had been. And 
this then was the meaning of her receding from his advice and from 
his roof! She had been preparing for herself in the world new 
hopes, a new home, and a new ambition. And she had so prevailed 
upon the old man that he was about to do this foolish thing! Then 
again he walked up and down the room, injuring his mother much 
in his thoughts. He gave her credit for none of those circumstances 
which had truly actuated her in accepting the hand which Sir 
Peregrine had offered her. In that matter touching the Orley 
Farm estate he could acquit his mother instantly,—with acclama¬ 
tion. But in this other matter he had pronounced her guilty before 
she had been allowed to plead. Then he took up the letter and 
finished it. 

‘ Sir Peregrine Orme has made me an offer of marriage and I 
have accepted it. It is very difficult to explain in a letter all the 
causes that have induced me to do so. The first perhaps is this, 
that I feel myself so bound to him hy love and gratitude, that I 
think it my duty to fall in with all his wishes. He has pointed out 
to me that as my husband he can do more for me than would be 
possible for him without that name. I have explained to him that 
I would rather perish than that he should sacrifice himself; but he 
is pleased to say that it is no sacrifice. At any rate he so wishes it, 
and as Mrs. Orme has cordially assented, I feel myself bound to fall 
in with his views. It was only yesterday that Sir Peregrine made 
his offer. I mention this that you may know that I have lost no 
time in telling you. 

‘ Dearest Lucius, believe that I shall be as ever 

‘ Your most affectionate mother, 

* Mary Mason.’ 

* The little girl will wait for an answer if she finds that you are 
at the farm.’ 

‘ No/ he said to himself, still walking about the room. ‘ She can 
never be to me the same mother that she was. I would have sacri¬ 
ficed everything for her. She should have been the mistress of my 
house, at any rate till she herself should have wished it otherwise. 

But now-’ And then his mind turned away suddenly to Sophia 

Fumival. 

I cannot myself but think that had that affair of the trial been set 
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at rest Lady Mason would have been prudent to look for another 
home. The fact that Orley Farm was his house and not hers 
occurred almost too frequently to Lucius Mason; and I am not 
certain that it would have been altogether comfortable as a perma¬ 
nent residence for his mother after he should have brought home to 
it some such bride as her he now proposed to himself. 

It was necessary that he should write an answer to his mother, 
which he did at once. 

‘ Orley Farm, — January. 

4 Dear Mother, 

4 It is I fear too late for me to offer any counsel on the subject 
of your letter. I cannot say that I think you are right. 

4 Your affectionate son, 

* Lucius Mason.’ 

And then, having finished this, he again walked the room. 4 It is 
all up between me and her,’ he said, 4 as real friends in life and 
heart. She shall still have the respect of a son, and I shall have 
the regard of a mother. But how can I trim my course to suit the 
welfare of the wife of Sir Peregrine Orme ?’ And then he lashed 
himself into anger at the idea that his mother should have looked 
for other solace than that which he could have given. 

Nothing more from The Cleeve reached him that day; but early on 
the following morning he had a visitor whom he certainly had not 
expected. Before he sat down to his breakfast he heard the sound 
of a horse’s feet before the door, and immediately afterwards Pere¬ 
grine Orme entered the sitting-room. He was duly shown in by 
the servant, and in his ordinary way came forward quickly and 
shook hands. Then he waited till the door was closed, and at once 
began upon the subject which had brought him there, 

‘ Mason, he said, ‘ you have heard of this that is being done at 
The Cleeve ?’ 

Lucius immediately fell back a step or two, and considered for a 
moment how he should answer. He had pressed very heavily on 
his mother in his own thoughts, but he was not prepared to hear 
her harshly spoken of by another. 

c Yes/ said he, 4 I have heard.’ 

‘ And I understand from your mother that you do not approve 
of it.’ 

4 Approve of it! No ; I do not approve of it.’ 

4 Nor by heavens do I!’ 

4 I do not approve of it,’ said Mason, speaking with deliberation; 
4 but I do not know that I can take any steps towards preventing it.’ 

4 Cannot you see her, and talk to her, and tell her how wrong 
it is ?’ 

4 Wrong! I do not know that she is wrong in that sense. I do 
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not know that you have any right to blame her. Why do not you 
speak to your grandfather ?’ 

So I have as far as it was possible for me. But you do not 
know Sir Peregrine. No one has any influence over him, but my 
mother;—and now also your mother/ 

‘ And what does Mrs. Orme say?’ 

She will say nothing. I know well that she disapproves of it. 
She must disapprove of it, though she will not say so. She would 
rathei burn off both her hands than displease my grandfather. She 
says that he asked her and that she consented/ 

It seems to me that it is for her and you to prevent this/ 

‘ No; it is for your mother to prevent it. Only think of it, 
Mason. lie is over seventy, and, as he says himself, he will not 
burden the estate with a new jointure. Why should she do it ?* 

‘ You are wronging her there. It is no affair of money. She is 
not going to marry him for what she can get/ 

‘ Then why should she do it V 

1 Bec mise he tells her. These troubles about the lawsuit have 
turned her head, and she has put herself entirely into his hands. 
I think she is wrong. I could have protected her from all this 
evil, and would have done so. I could have done more, I think, 
than Sir Peregrine can do. But she has thought otherwise, and I 
do not know that I can help it/ 

. * J ou s peak to her? Will make her perceive that she is 

injuring a family that is treating her with kindness?’ 

If she will come here I will speak to her. I cannot do it there. 
I cannot go down to your grandfather’s house with such an object as 
that/ J 

All the world will turn against her if she marries him,’ said 
Peregrine. And then there was silence between them for a moment 
or two. 

It seems to me,’ said Lucius at last, ‘ that you wrong my mother 
very much in this matter, and lay all the blame where but the 
smallest part of the blame is deserved. She has no idea of money 
in her mind, or any thought of pecuniary advantage. She is moved 
solely by what your grandfather has said to her—and by an insane 
diead of some coming evil which she thinks may be lessened by his 
assistance, lou are in the house with them, and can speak to him, 
—and if you please to her also. I do not see that I can do either.’ 

‘ And you will not help me to break it off?’ 

Certainly,—if I can see my way/ 

* Will you write to her ?’ 

4 Well; I will think about it.’ 

! Whether she be to blame or not it must be your duty as well as 
mine to prevent such a marriage if it be possible. Think what 
people will say of it ?’ 
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After some farther discussion Peregrine remounted his horse, and 
rode hack to The Cleeve, not quite satisfied with young Mason. 

C If you do speak to her,—to my mother, do it gently.’ Those 
were the last words whispered by Lucius as Peregrine Orrne had 
his foot in the stirrup. 

Young Peregrine Orme, as he rode home, felt that the world was 
using him very unkindly. Everything was going wrong with him, 
and an idea entered his head that he might as well go and look for 
Sir John Franklin at the North Pole, or join some energetic tra¬ 
veller in the middle of Central Africa. He had proposed to 
Madeline Staveley and had been refused. That in itself caused a 
load to lie on his heart which was almost unendurable and now 
his grandfather was going to disgrace himself. He had made his 
little effort to be respectable and discreet, devoting himself to the 
county hunt and county drawing-rooms, giving up the pleasures of 
London and the glories of dissipation. And for what ? 

Then Peregrine began to argue within ^himself as some others 
have done before him— 

4 Were it not better done as others use-’ he said to himself, in 

that or other language; and as he rode slowly into the courtyard of 
The Cleeve, he thought almost with regret of his old friend Carroty 
Bob. 
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